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This is a Russian PT* 76, the current model Red Army 

. _ , , „ John Chancellor on Russian 

amphibious tank. It is now the property of the 

tank 

United States Army. It was not given to us by 
the Russians; we dian»t buy it; nor did we capture 
it in battle . ^ You could say the tank - - all 15 
tons of it - - was obtained through intelligence 
channels; or, you could say, we stole it. 

Once upon a time, spying or espionage was a fairly 
straightforward game. But we have come a long way, 
rather quickly, from Mata Hari. There is something 

'V' 

F ew in the science of spying. It's not just steal- 
ng military hardware and secret plans, but using -- 
tanks and plans and men to promote our policies and \ 

sometimes to overthrow governments which we don f t 
like. Both sides in the cold war deny it: both 
Jsides do it* 



In the spy business, the dagger is replacing the 
cloak, and that is what this program is about. 

John Chancellor reporting. 
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ACT I 



Self -protection is a primary function of any organism. 
That is as true of the green grass as it is of con- 
tinental nuclear powers. Since the beginning of man, 
tribes and clans and nations have spied on one an- 
other, across the valleys, across the oceans, and 
now across the world. 

We watch for the electronic imprint of the enemy's 
bombers; we listen for the whine of his missiles. 

We send beautiful, sophisticated machines over his 
territory to monitor his coded talk, to tally his 
gantrys, to make inventory of hisw9apons. The very 
air is full of information, for the spies of today. 
Much of this, for Americans, begins and ends in this 
building located at Langley, Virginia. This is the 
headquarters of the Central Intelligence Agency, of 
the United States Government. Everybody knows it, 
although the sign on the gate reads "Bureau of Public 
Roads". 

It might have been designed by Ian Fleming: row upon 
row of serried, secret cubicles, rooms of codes and 
computers which translate Russian to English at 
30,000 words an hour. They burn their documents in a 
hundred-thousand-do liar furnace. 

This is the Pentagon of the secret war. It is a depot 
for subversion, and a kind of clandestine university. 
For many years its kindly, scholarly headmaster was 
a super-spy in the classic mold named Allen Dulles. 



Montage of overseas' listening 
posts and radar stations; 
starting with Formosa 
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U-2 in flight 



Views of CIA Building 
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MR. DULLES: Intelligence is nothing really other than 

I 

information and knowledge. In the days of Socrates, by various 
methods, and even befpre that, mankind has been seeking 
knowledge of everything that influences his own life 
.or the life of a nation to which he belongs. But the 
idea that it is necessarily nefarious, always engaged in 
overthrowing governments, that's false. That's for the 

r / ‘ 

birds. 

Now there are times . . there are times when the United 
States government feels that the developments in another 
government, such as in the Vietnam situation, is of_ a 
nature to imperil the safety and the security, the^ peace 
of the world, and asks the Central Intelligence Agency 
to be its agent in that particular situation. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: Mr. Dulles, I know you have heard this 

many times, that there are people who say that we - with 
regard to the in 

vi sible go v ernmen t . 

MR. DULLES: We are obviously engaged 

is generally called the cold war, whidh the communist 
policies forced upon us. No use denyiig that. That's a 
fact of life. \ 



Dulles -Chancellor 
interview 



But may I say this, and I do it with all} solemnity, at no 
time has the CIA engaged in any po 11 1 i cal ^ ct iv i t^ or any 
intelligence^ that was not approved at the highest level. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: Whatever you say about it, the CIA has 
kept busy for the past 18 years. This is Laos, in South- 
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Scenes of warfare in 
Laos 



east Asia, not so much a kingdom as ajj^it^vj^ 

field for the great powers. cifl W' i f l\ ^ ^ ' K 7 } 
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Some Laotian warriors are supplied by the Russians, some 
by the Americans. The United States supplies a hundred 
thousand tribesmen % with rice and bullets, through a sort 
of "Air CIA 11 : secret contracts with small so-called 
"private" airlines. One is called Air America. In all, 
a fleet of 50 aircraft is involved, all flown by civilians 
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who are often the target of communist gunfire. 

We found two of the pilots in a Hong Kong bar, Pilots in Hong Kong bar 

a New Zealander named Len Cowper and an American named 
Chuck Bade, reminiscing about their secret flights. 



So as we were flying along I heard pup-pup-pup into 
the aircraft, so I looked out the side there and 
the PL's were lined up there about 15 or 20 on each 
side practically at point blank range. One of the 
boys quit the next day. He was a little green. 

The men that you knew down there and the length of 
time you spent there . . how many guys were killed? 

Well, there was R., Campbell, Chet Brown, Woody Baker, 
Jerry Riley. 

What kind of missions actually were you flying down 
there? ^ > 

-ft- 

Quite often I didn't know what I was going to do. I 
just know I had a load to take up there. I didn't know 
what they were for. I wasn't paid to know. All I 
was paid for was to take them up there. 



Really. . . I really never knew who I was picking up. 
I never knew who was watching me. Just like a blind 
date. 



JOHN CHANCELLOR: A "blind date" in 1953 involved the over- 

throw of the Premier of Iran. The CIA was clearly involved. 
ALLEN DULLES: T'*e government of Mossedegh, if you recall 

history, was overthrown by the action of the Shah. Now 
that we encouraged the Shah to take that action I will not 
deny. 



Views^of Mossedegh greeting 
Soviet diplomat 

Allen Dulles 
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JOHN CHANCELLOR: Actually, the Shah had tried to fire 

Mossadegh, and had failed ♦ With the vigorous help of CIA 

a , '<r4fc 

and British operatives, the coup was carried out, with 
Iranians doing most of the work. Mossadegh 1 s^crime. had 
been his nationalization of the great pool of Persian oil, 
and his flirtation with the Russians. When it was all 

over, the west had held on to the oil, and Mossadegh had 

* * <* 

only his famous tears. 

The CIA is alleged to have sent this P51 fighter against 
Indonesian President Soekarno in 1958. 

And later that year, Soekarno captured an American pilot 
named Allen Pope. Pope had been flying a B-26 bomber for 
anti-Soekarno rebels, while on CIA duty. 

ALLEN DULLES: Well, all I can tell you is that we were 

not happy with Mr. Soekarno in 1958 and I don't think 
we are very happy with him in 1965. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: The Congo is a natural and deadly 

battleground for American and Russian agents. The 
latest CIA help to the central government is an air 
force piloted by Cubans. 

Is it possible that there may have been American agents 
in the Congo who later turned up in Laos 7 I mean are 
there men on both sides engaged in these battles around 
the world? 

ALLEN DULLES: Oh yes. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: Do they meet? 

ALLEN DULLES: Well, if they meet too much, are seen too 

much, they lose their utility. 
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Scenes of disorder in 
Teheran 
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View of American 
furnished aircraft and 
captured American pilot. 






Allen Dulles 



Jungle execution in 
Congo 



Chancellor -Dulles 
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JOHN CHANCELLOR: And as far away as Tibet where rebels 

fight the Chinese communists, ^ l^aa^tmca . 
If it would benefit* our side, the CIA would recruit 
the abominable snowman. 

ALLEN DULLES: I^amjiot going into the Tibet situation 

becauseJL would be going beyond what • . even what I 
know about it. I do think there are times where the 
supporting movements. . is one of the best ways of 
preventing the communists from taking over. 

And that has been done from time to time. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: Mr. Dulles, do the Russians have 

a CIA? 



Tibetan guerrillas with 
weapons 



Allen Dulles 
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ALLEN DULLES: The KGB is one of the most sinister 

organizations that was ever organized. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: Are the Russians good at this? 

ALLEN DULLES: Oh yes. Oh, my yes. You take some of their 
operations. They are classic. Way back when we lost 
Czechoslovakia, that was a classic operation. You 
take their operation in Cu ba. Great... skill. .was.jshown 



jLn that. Take several things. they are working on now, 
such as Indonesia, the Sudan, so forth and so on, because 
they have a marvelous apparatus. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: Do they spend more on this kind of 

activity than we do? 

ALLEN DULLES: Oh, they must. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: Do we have an application of mo raJ Li; 

in our activities they don't7 
; ALLEN DULLES: F ar^mo re than they do, yes. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: Could you talk on this subject? 
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ALLEN DULLES : Well , onl^as far I knnu .y^Hnn 1 1 

engage in assassination? and, J^ idna ppj^ng^ things of that 
kind. As far as I know we never have. 

As far as we know they have, and have done it quite 
consistently. 

JOHN CHANCELIAR: In your years as director of the 
CIA, sir, did you apply a moral standard to the judg- 
ments you had to make on operations? 

ALLEN DULLES: Yes, I did. Why? Because given the 

calibre of the men and women I had working for me, I 
didn't want to ask them to do a thing that I wouldn't 
do. lAfty J xLllfi+U'k'tfc , r\» d uSth tj 

One or two said that even what I assigned them, they 
preferred not to do. That was alright with me. I didn't 
ask them to do it. 

All that I can say is that I am a parson's son, and I 
w as br ou g ht up as a Presbyterian, maybe as a Calvanist, 
maybe that may be a fatalist. I don't know. 

But I hope I have a reasonable moral standard 
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END ACT I 
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ACT II 



JOHN CHANCELLOR: The man who created the U-2 also planned 
the Bay of Pigs. Ope was a fantastic success, but the 
other wasn 1 tj Richard Bissell is now a private citizen, 
and a thoughtful one. 

t 

Mr. Bissell, it is a truism in our society that moral ends 
justify immoral means. Children are taught that. It is in- 

< WtoiMMA 

/ 

grained in the national character of this country. And yet 
you and your colleagues in the CIA must on many occasions 
have had to abandon that. How did you deal with it? 

RICHARD BISSELL: I suppose the way people deal with this 

under all kinds of circumstances. . and the one that occurs 
to me as the most prominent historically is warfare . . in 
that -Ahajfr»£aal_g. h igher loyalty and th^.Ab^ ^8.AcMng > in 

" ~r 

t.hAt higher loyalty. In my position in the CIA 
I had a chance to know of and^Snotely^to observe many 
j operations. And I will not deny that there were occasions 
1 when Americans involved in these, as it were, out in front, 

1 had - - as people do in wartime - - to undertake certain 
factions that were contrary to their moral precepts. But 
I will say that I think this happens a great deal less 
often, again, than one might surmise. 

^ I think the morality of . . shall we call it for short 
cold war . . is so infinitely easier than the morality 
of almost any kind of hot war that I never encountered 
{ this as a serious problem. 

JOHN CHANCELLOR: The distinction between cold and hot war 

morality became academic to the crew of this British Coaster 
on the 28th of June, 1954. 



U-2 in flight 
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Beached hulk of British 
freighter Spring -Fjord 
in Guatemala. 
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Called the Spring-Fjord, she was lying off the coast of Guatemala 
that day, loaded with coffee and cotton, 
hat happened to be the time when the American government 
as overthrowing the communist -oriented government of 
ruatemala. A P-38 fighter, piloted and operated by the 
!IA thought the Spring-Fjord was carrying aircraft to the 
legal government of Guatemala, so the American pilot dropped 
three bombs. Only one went off, while the crew escaped un- 
hurt, and all 2,000 tons of the Spring-Fjord now rest on the 
beach, testimony to a rather startling miscalculation. 

This pain ed the CIA, but the whole Guatemalan episode 
pained other Americans, some of them influential. 

One of them who was pained, and is pained is Senator 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota. 

, . 

If we believe what the Constitution says 



senator McCarthy 

a >out the responsibility of Congress, to declare war for 

d cample; to have the CIA at the direction of the President 

actually formenting war or carrying on a war in a country; 

f we are to do this without any kind of congressional 

pproval, I think we would put some ^al strain on the 

institution. 

* 

/It is interesting to note that people from small countries, 

I Latin American countries, for example, greatly concerned 
by our CIA because a secret agency of this kind in a rela- 
tive small country with a weak government can become the 
real force of government and operate as a kind of independent 
Jforce of foreign policy in the extension of foreign policy 



Senator Eugene McCarthy of 
Minnesota 



Views of present-day 
Guatemala 



JOHN CHANCELLOR: And it did happen here: Guatemala£Lty, 

the capital of a country where ttoajrlc^ vary^xich, 

ti fi .n ■ .i l i ^ . <i ci- « l '4,'T •>: • .A/%. *.,*•*.— — 

the poor very poor and the politics all mixed up. 
Guatemala is the kind of Central American country that 
used to be called a banana republic before people started 



Guatemala City 






talking about wars of national liberation. Most of the 
citizens of Guatemala are Indians, and most of them live 
in the shadow of a cla«B-whlch v am§.^lpst 

r> fiiTfibJ e w 1a nd . It is still a plantation society, 
plagued by the economic and political illnesses of such 
,a society. For nrst of its history, it has been ruled by 
a dictatorship. But, as the 1950's began, the pendulum 
swung from right to left, and the winds of change swept 
1 across Guatemala. 

The pendulum swung very far left with th e electjon^ in 1950 

of Colonel Jacobo Arbenz as president. He confiscated 

U. it tfbk tf, f thh "~ mm -«»• 

the lands of the wealthy and filled his government with 

communists. He became, in ^ocaTV nd American eyes, a 

menace. So the American government, thru the CIA, made 

an < op ^sit i on, and as of that moment, 

lie was doomed. An American who had been air attache at 

our embassy there, named Fred Sherwood, tells how the 

plot began. 

TRED SHERWOOD: Several of us thought perhaps we could 

>top this movement by organizing something in the form of 
igilanteg or night raiders. For example, there was a 



Views of central square 
of Guatemala City 



;roup that tried to bring in some Puerto Rican and Cuban 

^ —‘-mm i nr ^ 

;angsters^who made an offer , a p a c kaga^de al so to speak, 
:o kill oy r a ^a 5Lsinate,...any 12 communists within the country 
’or $50,000. - 10 - 



Views of pro-Arbenz 
crowds in city square 
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Arbenz addressing crowds. 

Fred Sherwood at his 
home in Guatemala 
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We went around trying to raise money, but we were only 
successful in raising part of this and so this never 
came off. 



The American government threw in their forces with these 



American Embassy in 
Guatemala City 



small groups and helped organize these resistance groups. 
jThis help was forthcoming in all sorts of technicians, 
pilots, demolition teams, radio technicians, professional 



provided the know how of organizing a successful re- 
volution. 



to Guatemala as he had just cleaned out the communists 
in Greece. 



was General Ch ennault 1 s deputy in the Flying Tigers and also 
formed the Chinese National Airlines. I am quite sure 
that if any of the pilots flying for the liberation army 



JOHN CHANCELLOR: The most important pilot for the liberation 



its overthrow of the Arbenz regime. The army tod bog ged 
down w h e n ^ an A meri can freebooter named Jerry Delarm 



Delarm did that while flying a P-47 furnished by the United 
States. Now he flies his own Lodestar, owns his own 
charter service, and minds his own business. 



JERRI DELARM: I have been flying in Latin America for 

ever since 1939 on and off. 




who organized rumor networks. These men 



Jack Puerifoy had been selected very carefully as Ambassador Picture of Jack Puerifoy 



Whitey Wittaur named Ambassador to Honduras. Whitey Wittaur Picture of Whitey Wittaur 




had been shot down, some of those pilots could have 




spoken Chinese. 



army, however, spoke American. The liberation army P-47i Fighter Plane 
s pon. s o red a nd directed, but it didn't have an easv time in 
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Flaming oil tanks 



Jerry Delarm 
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